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F. P. A. DINNER MEETINGS IN NEW YORK 
HoTeL ASTOR OcTOBER 20, NOVEMBER 7 


The F. P. A. Season will open with two evening 
dinner meetings in advance of the regular 
luncheon series. These are being arranged es- 
pecially in the interest of members who cannot 
attend luncheon meetings. 


THE WAFD AND THE CONSTITUTION 


NOTHER epidemic of political confu- 

sion has been afflicting Egypt during 
the present summer. As a result parlia- 
ment is today suspended and Nahas Pasha, 
the Wafdist (Nationalist) leader, is out 
of office. The King has appointed in his 
place a Prime Minister who cannot hope 
to survive half a day of debate in a popu- 
larly elected Chamber. There has been 
talk of a prospective coup d’état by King 
Fuad and his dictator-Premier, Sidky 
Pasha, to inaugurate a new Constitution, 
less liberal than the present one, and an 
electoral law which would disfranchise 
that great mass of the people which must 
still be classed as illiterate. The position 
of the King, meanwhile, has been pre- 
carious. 

Matters first reached a crisis in mid- 
June, when King Fuad refused to sign 
certain bills passed by Parliament pre- 
scribing heavy penalties for any Prime 
Minister who should consent in future to 
suspension of the Constitution, as Ziwar 
Pasha and Mchammed Pasha Mahmud 
had done during their respective régimes. 
Nahas Pasha, who had the backing of al- 
most the entire electorate in his efforts 
to safeguard the Constitution, resigned 
on June 17, and in so doing challenged 
the King’s right to withhold signature of 
the bills. 

The King’s retort was to accept Nahas 
Pasha’s resignation and to appoint a 
Prime Minister who enjoyed the support 
of less than 5 per cent of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. Soon after- 
ward Parliament was suspended for the 
third time in six years, so that the gov- 
ernment of Sidky Pasha might continue 
in office. The British High Commissioner, 
meanwhile, remained neutral. 


The death of an Italian national during 
the Alexandria riots of July 15,* however, . 
forced the British government to inter- 
vene subsequently for the protection of 
foreign life and property. The High Com- 
missioner informed Sidky Pasha and Na- 
has Pasha that Great Britain would hold 
them equally responsible for injury to the 
life or property of foreigners, made it 
clear that the British government would 
not permit itself to be used as a tool to 
force constitutional changes on Egypt, 
and announced that two British warships 
were on their way to Alexandria. This 
drew from the Egyptian Prime Minister 
a spirited reply. He had already provided 
for the safety of foreigners, he said, and 
had sufficient Egyptian troops to restore 
and maintain order in the country; Brit- 
ish warships, he asserted, were not needed. 

The warships remained for ten days, 
but none of the 9,800 British troops in 
Egypt took a hand in restoring order, be- 
ing confined to barracks during the Alex- 
andria riots of July 15 and the subsequent 
riots at Suez and Port Said on July 21. 
This allowed Egyptian troops to quell the 
disturbances unaided. Prime Minister 
MacDonald expressed the opinion later 
that Sidky Pasha’s success in restoring 
order without British assistance would 
permit Great Britain to repose a new con- 
fidence in Egyptian governments. 

Having failed in two attempts to force 
the King to reconvene Parliament, the 
Wafd is now devoting itself to a campaign 
against the payment of taxes. It has dis- 
claimed any responsibility for this week’s 
plot to assassinate Prime Minister Sidky 
Pasha and seems unlikely to take further 
action unless and until the Prime Minister 
announces a change in the Constitutio 
and the electoral law. ‘ 


*News Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 38, July 25, 1980. 
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Palestine, Great Britain, and the League 


Two documents which affect the de- 
velopment of Palestine under British 
mandate have just made their appearance. 
The first of these is the long-awaited re- 
port of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission criticizing British administration 
in Palestine. The second contains the 
comments of the British government on 
the Mandate Commission’s report. Both 
documents will be laid before the League 
Council during its September session. 


The Mandates Commission has rejected 
the British view that the riots of last 
August were unpremeditated and there- 
fore impossible to forestall. It has as- 
serted, moreover, that the resentment 
which caused the Arabs to commit ex- 
cesses was ultimately due “to political dis- 
appointments which they attributed to the 
parties concerned in the mandate, and 
primarily the British government.” It 
has also expressed the opinion that the 
partial inaction of the mandatory power 
with respect to its obligations to both 
Arabs and Jews was the fundamental 
cause of the friction which eventually cul- 
minated in serious disorders. 


The British government replied: 


(a) that it believes the Mandates Com- 
mission has insufficient evidence to support its 
contention that the riots were premeditated, 
the Shaw commission having arrived at a 
different conclusion after investigating the 
situation on the spot last winter; 


(b) that it still sees no evidence that the 
disturbances were aimed at Great Britain; 

(c) that since Arab demands were always 
for a form of representative government 
plainly incompatible with the execution of the 
mandate, it was inevitable that the Arabs 
should be disappointed. Alternative forms of 
government proposed by the mandatory were 
invariably rejected by the Arabs. 

An interesting suggestion of the Man- 
dates Commission is that the mandatory 
power should have taken active steps, in 
view of the phenomenal growth of Jewish 
economic interests in Palestine, to promote 
a correspondingly rapid growth of Arab 
economic interests. A vigorous agricul- 
tural policy, providing for the reclamation 
of cultivable areas, the organization of 
agricultural credit, cooperative societies, 
and educational campaigns, would have 
helped to better the condition of the coun- 
try as a whole and of the Arabs in par- 
ticular, and would largely have allayed the 
very natural fears of the Arabs when they 
viewed the development of a strongly or- 
ganized Jewish community in their midst. 


The British reply to this is that the 
territory ought to be developed on a self- 
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supporting basis and has not had the 
“practically unlimited funds” the sug- 
gested program would have entailed. 


The tone of the Mandate Commission’s 
report is more severe in this case than it 
was when French mistakes in Syria were 
under consideration. Possibly world-wide 
comment on the Palestine situation has 
had some effect upon Geneva. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 


Another Dictator Falls 


Latin America’s list of ex-dictators for 
1930 continues to grow. This time it is 
Augusto B. Leguia, lately President of 
Peru, who was suddenly dropped from the 
political horizon. 

Leguia—insurance salesman, veteran of 
the war of 1879, president of the Latin 
American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don, and record holder of the Peruvian 
Presidency with sixteen years in office, 
eleven of them consecutive—took control 
of affairs in 1919 by a coup d’état. He 
was re-elected in 1924 and again in 1929, 
while hundreds of his political opponents 
went into exile. Amendments to the Con- 
stitution by executive decree assured his 
continuation in power indefinitely. 


For support of his personal rule Leguia 
looked mainly to the sustained exploita- 
tion of Peruvian resources by foreign 
capital. During his administration Peru 
became the world’s leading producer of 
vanadium. Production of petroleum, cop- 
per and silver likewise increased rapidly. 
Large reclamation projects were begun. 
Revenues increased by 120 per cent. 


The dictatorship, however, had to face 
pointed criticisms. Deportations reached 
an unusually high number; constitutional 
reforms by executive decree grew irk- 
some, especially when these reforms 
tended to establish a “Leguia machine”; 
the settlement of the Tacna-Arica con- 
troversy with Chile left many Peruvian 
ultra-nationalists disgruntled ; student agi- 
tation was repressed with an iron hand. 


Leguia weathered successfully one min- 
isterial crisis and several plots to assassi- 
nate him in March and April, 1930. But 
the opposition strengthened and on 
August 24 another ministerial change pre- 
cipitated his fall. A revolt in Arequipa 
gained headway in the south; the univer- 
sity students and the army promptly de- 
clared for the rebels, and by three o’clock 
on the morning of August 25 Leguia was 
signing his resignation in Lima with the 
gesture indispensable to outgoing dicta- 
tors, “I hereby close another chapter in 
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Peru’s history. ERNEST GALARZA 
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